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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Allgemcine Kulturgeschichte: Versuch einer Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit von den Aeltesten Tagen bis zur Gegenwart. Von Charles 
Richet. In two volumes. (Munich and Berlin: Verlag fur 
Kulturpolitik. 1920. Pp. xiii, 292; x, 293-707.) 
Charles Richet, professor of physiology in the University of 
Paris, an ardent internationalist as well as a famous scientist, was 
actively engaged just before the war in promoting friendly relations 
between Germany and France in the vain hope of warding off the 
conflict which then threatened and which finally came to pass. Think- 
ing, with Herbart, that "History should be the teacher of mankind", 
he had already written this sketch of universal history which was ready 
for publication when the outbreak of the war intervened. In 1918 the 
first German edition appeared, and now the second is printed. The 
author is aware that his book, in order to be intelligible to the average 
reader, must necessarily be inadequate and incomplete in many respects ; 
but he justifies the attempt to survey the history of mankind as a whole 
on the ground that at least some conclusions may be drawn which will 
be of practical value in the present distressed state of the world. 

The purpose of the book is therefore much the same as that of 
Mr. Wells's Outline of History. Its object is to determine from a 
study of the past what it is that contributes to human progress. But 
whereas Wells finds that progress is dependent upon the development 
of science, the religion of righteousness, and a world polity, Richet makes 
little of religion and politics as such, but lays all the stress upon 
science — science, that is, in the broad sense of the advancement of 
knowledge and understanding. It is only through the increase of hu- 
man intelligence that progress can come; give us intelligence and all 
other things will be added. The thesis of the book is thus to show 
that the world moves, through the development of scientific knowledge, 
away from tyranny, provincialism, and conflict toward freedom, peace, 
and universal brotherhood. The prehistoric period is disposed of in 
short space, and the sketch really begins with the Greeks because 
" Griechenland ist recht eigentlich die Lehrmeisterin des Menschen- 
geschlechts gewesen." The first volume brings us down to the French 
Revolution. The eighteenth century marks indeed a new era, since 
it was in the eighteenth century that science began to make those 
conquests which have so largely determined the character of modern 
civilization. " Das 18. Jahrhundert ging ruhmvoll zur Neige ! Amerika 
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war frei und die Bastille gesttirmt, die Materie aber sollte von nun an 
die Dienerin des Menschengeistes werden ! " 

Unlike Mr. Wells, who regards the modern period as a relapse into 
egoistic striving, Richet thinks of the nineteenth century as the period 
of greatest progress. He therefore devotes the entire second volume 
to the period since 1789, which he characteristically entitles "Die 
Herrschaft der Wissenschaft"; and of this volume practically one- 
half is devoted to the developments in science, invention, and the 
mechanic arts. These are the events of true historical importance ; and 
in them we may see the fulfillment of the prophetic words of Lamar- 
tine : . " Enlightenment makes the whole world one." In spite of all 
wars, the increase of knowledge is creating a common point of view, a 
universal Weltanschauung. 

Was aber die Zukunft angeht, so glauben wir . . . dass einzig und 
allein die Wissenschaft, indem sie die Materie bandigt und, so gut es 
eben geht, einige der in den Dingen verborgenen Geheimnisse erklart, 
Leib und Geist des Menschen befreien und den Seelen jene beiden 
Grundbegriffe einpragen wird, die sich niemals voneinander trennen 
lassen: Gemeinschaftsgeist und Gerechtigheit. 

So thought Richet in 1Q14; and so he still thinks, even after this 
most devastating and desolating of wars, in which the " right triumphed " 
with much the same result as if " evil had been victorious ". In spite of 
all, this humane and valiant scholar keeps his faith in human intelli- 
gence. When everything has collapsed, even human intelligence, what 
else indeed is there left to have faith in? 

C. B. 

Modern Democracies. By Viscount Bryce. In two volumes. (New 
York : Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 508; 676. $10.50.) 
In 1862 a newly elected fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, barely 
turned twenty-four, published a book which won the instant commenda- 
tion of scholars, and took a place in historical literature from which, 
three-score years of research and writing have not dislodged it. The 
capacity for penetrating, dispassionate, fruitful interpretation of in- 
stitutions which the author of the Holy Roman Empire thus early dis- 
played was freshly evidenced in The American Commonwealth, pub- 
lished in 1888, and in Studies in History and Jurisprudence, which saw 
the light in 1901. It is revealed in its full scope and vigor, however, 
only in Modem Democracies, a work which sounds the depths and 
scales the heights of political science, in the broadest meaning of the 
term, and brings together in orderly array such data and conclusions 
as only a lifetime of observation by a master observer could possibly 
achieve. 

Lord Bryce tells us that the idea of writing such a book came to 
him, " many years ago ", at a time when schemes of political reform 



